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parliamentarians had plotted there was one of his associates at
least who saw in revolutionism and the drift to Communism a
danger far greater than pessimism or "putschism." Gregor Strasser
was done to death by his old colleagues before he could reveal
himself and he remains an enigma, the more baffling as for a
few weeks he held in his hand the future of Germany, In him
there was mingled fanaticism and ambition. It was not merely
a personal ambition; it was also a party ambition. He had joined
the party years ago because it was a revolutionary party of the
little men, the eternally exploited classes, conceptions which were
clear in his own mind but bore only slight relation to reality.
Religious conviction and past experience made it impossible for
him to be a Socialist in the accepted sense, made the thought of
even an approximation to Communism abhorrent; he was one of
those queer radicals that a church which claims to be the champion
of social justice, occasionally, to its own intense embarrassment,
produces. He was not a thinker either of power or range; he
imbibed ideas as uncritically as he acquired a vocabulary. But he
was within his limitations an able man who could not long be
deceived by appearances. Of Hitler he had long despaired, but he
knew Hitler better than most of his associates. He had none of the
contempt for him that some of the others had; he recognized in
him qualities that appealed and he realized his value as a symbol.
But he had no illusions on either his intelligence or his stability,
He did not hope ever either to convince him or to overcome his
peasant's jealousy and fear of a rival. But he did hope to make
him realize his own interests. To Strasser, National Socialism
might provide him with a cabinet seat, but it was also to him the
expression of the generous impulse to social change of a generation.
He had, in fact, discovered a rival to the legal revolution, the
authoritarian revolution. There was to him now only one way to
save the authoritarian revolution, and that was to come to terms
with Papen. He thought the new revolutionism was the result of
disillusion; if it had been only that it would have been no more
dangerous than official Communism, which was to him one of
the social evils. He saw it not as the result of thought which would
produce liberating action; he saw it as lack of faith which would,